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ered news relating to domestic violence within our com- 
munity as well as reopening the “Letters From” Project. 

Domestic violence affects more people than we realize. On any 
given day, there is a high probability that you may have crossed 
paths with a survivor of domestic violence. One in three women 
and one in four men have experienced some form of violence from 
an intimate partner. 

Domestic violence is a well-known subject, but it is rarely talk- 
ed about. There are people who live their daily lives not realizing 
they have been in a violent domestic relationship. Domestic violence 
is not just physical, it is emotional, mental, financial and sexual. 

People of all ages, sexes, races, incomes, religions, cultures or 
any other defining demographics have been affected by domestic 
violence. It doesn’t discriminate and may be affecting the closest 
people in our lives without knowing. 


ctober is Domestic Violence Awareness Month, and the 
Northwest Missourian is dedicating its first issue of the 
month directly to spreading awareness. We strictly cov- 
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The Editorial Board believes it is not only important, but it is 
imperative to understand the severity of the subject. With our giv- 
en platform, we knew it was a responsibility of ours to reach to our 
audience in many ways — starting with the survivors. 

For some survivors, their voice has been muted, turned away 
and shut down. This is the sad reality of the world that we live in 
today, but we wanted to make a change to this. We decided to al- 
low those in our community to have their voice heard by submit- 
ting anonymous letters of their experiences to be published in this 
week’s edition of the Northwest Missourian. 

We didn’t want to stop there, the Editorial Board realizes that 
as a smaller community, the resources and awareness to this sub- 
ject is limited. With that in mind, we also wanted to call attention 
to this subject within our news stories. 

The Editorial Board of the Northwest Missourian stands with 
not only the survivors, but the current victims as well, of domestic 
violence. We encourage those who are or have been in danger to 
speak up and reach out to the local resources. 
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Survivors share stories, hope through 


shirts for It’s On Us Clothesline Project 


ALYNA THIBAULT 
Missourian Reporter | @TheMissourian 


In a 2011 study among col- 
lege students, 42% of students 
who experienced abuse said they 
didn’t tell anyone. All students 
hear stories about it, but they 
are rarely taught how to deal 
with or tell if they are in the state 
of a violent relationship. 

It’s On Us will be hosting its 
annual Clothesline Project for 
survivors from Oct. 7-14. The 
survivors will be able to share 
their stories and hang up the 
clothes that were worn in the 
events of violence. 

It’s On Us is a local chapter of 
the national nonprofit organiza- 
tion that specializes in violence 
prevention. It meets every other 
Thursday at 4 p.m. in the First 
Family Dining Room in the J.W. 
Jones Student Union. 

The organization was found- 
ed in September 2014 as an ini- 
tiative of the Obama-Biden Ad- 
ministration. It allowed schools 
to start chapters on campus to 
help prevent, learn and provide 
resources and support for sur- 
vivors. This organization has 
grown into one of the largest 
programs dedicated to college 
sexual assault prevention and 
survivor support. 

Madelyn Cline is the secre- 
tary of It’s On Us and has been 
a part of the organization for 
two years. 

“T would say I have learned 
a lot from this organization. I 
have learned that there are a lot 


of things that I would’ve nev- 
er thought about myself until it 
happens to someone you care 
about,” Cline said. “There is a lot 
people that will say ‘I will do this 
this and this immediately,’ but 
you get into your fight or flight 
mode and most of the time peo- 
ple flight or they freeze.” 

October is Domestic Violence 
Awareness Month, and the orga- 
nization has started the month 
with Sex in the Station. This 
event gives peers the opportu- 
nity to learn and ask questions 
about consent, safe sex and the 
hard topics of violence. 

Clothes will be hung up by 
the Memorial Bell Tower, and 
students can stop and view and 
read about the feelings they felt 
during the event or after. Last 
year’s shirts had a variety of dif- 
ferent inspirational words writ- 
ten on them. Shirts were scat- 
tered with poems and messages 
from survivors, like “Drunk con- 
sent does not equal consent.” 
These messages will be written 
across different colored shirts 
that represent different types of 
domestic violence. 

White shirts are in memory 
of people who have died due to 
violence. Yellow or beige corre- 
spond with battered or assault- 
ed victims. Red, pink or orange 
are for survivors of rape and 
sexual assault. 

Blue or green represents sur- 
vivors of incest or child sexu- 
al violence. Purple or lavender 
exemplifies people attacked be- 
cause of their gender identity 
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A Northwest student helps set up the Clothesline Project put on by It’s On Us. This year’s project, which is Oct. 
7-14, gives survivors an opportunity to share their stories while hanging up clothes they were wearing at the time. 


or sexual orientation. Black is 
for people who are permanent- 
ly disabled as a result of vio- 
lence or who were abused be- 
cause they are disabled. 

“The simple recognition 
from an organization on cam- 
pus allows the safety for peo- 
ple to feel like ‘oh, this isn’t just 
me, I’m not the only one deal- 
ing with this here on campus,” 
Cline said. 

According to Rainn, 54% of 
sexual violence survivors are be- 
tween the ages of 18-34. 

Courtney Rowe, the president 
of It’s On Us, said it’s important 
to her to have an organization 
here at Northwest that gives sur- 
vivors the opportunity to share 


and reclaim what has happened 
to them. She said she wants to 
make awareness of these issues 
prevalent on campus and make 
it known that this happens on 
campus and to college students. 

“We give people the oppor- 
tunity to share their story in the 
form of art. I think that’s really 
powerful,” Rowe said. “It allows 
people to kind of reclaim in a 
way what happened to them and 
share their story and get their 
voices back from a time where 
they felt like it had been taken 
away completely.” 

The organization encourages 
people to join in Engage Train- 
ing Oct. 9 from 2-3:30 p.m. This 
training is a multi-level violence 


prevention strategy to reduce 
harm on campus related to drug 
use, alcohol use, discrimination 
and much more that play a big 
role in violence. 

It’s On Us consistently looks 
for ways to expand its impact 
and help prevent violence on 
campus. It offers service work 
for students and hopes to bring 
in speakers to talk about sex 
trafficking, domestic and sexu- 
al violence. 

“At the end of the day, if you 
stay silent, you are being com- 
pliant in the problem and talk- 
ing about it, raising awareness, 
that is the first step. We are al- 
ways looking for ways to expand 
that impact,” Rowe said. 


lowa, St. Joseph offers more resources to violence survivors 


JAKOB PRATER 
News Editor | @JakobLPrater 


North Star Advocacy Center 
is alocal resource for anyone go- 
ing through domestic violence, 
whether it be physical, sexual, 


emotional or financial abuse. 
But it’s not the only nearby re- 
source for anyone going through 
any of those things. There’s the 
University’s Wellness Services, 
the Young Women’s Christian 


Association and Southwest Iowa 
Families Inc. 

To the north is the Southwest 
Iowa Families, a mental health 
service based in Clarinda, Iowa. 
Southwest Iowa Families has 
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been serving children and their 
families for 27 years. It serves fos- 
ter children, at-risk children and 
anyone else in southern Iowa. 
Its staff is specifically trained in 
mental health services and trau- 
ma focused behavioral therapy 
for children. Its mission is to “en- 
hance the lives of children and 
their families in southwest Iowa.” 

In 2019, Southwest Iowa 
Families served over 1,000 indi- 
viduals in counseling over 5,098 
hours. It provides southwest 
Iowa and northwest Missouri 
with abuse prevention servic- 
es, helping children’s behavior 
in school improve and others. 

The YWCA sits just off North 
Eighth Street and Jules Street 
in St. Joseph, just 45 minutes 
down the road. The YWCA’s 
mission is to eliminate racism 
and empower women and thus 
get a lot of domestic abuse vic- 
tims walking through its doors. 

The St. Joseph YWCA has 
been in operation since 1888 
and is one of the two within the 
state of Missouri. The YWCA of- 
fers shelter, counseling, hous- 
ing services and outreach to 
victims and survivors of do- 
mestic and sexual abuse, help- 
ing women, men and children. 
It also provides teen program- 
ming, a childcare center and a 
teenage parent program. Last 
year, the St. Joseph location 
served over 1,600 women and 
children, from sheltering, coun- 
seling and other programs. The 
YWCA also answered 1,480 ho- 
tline calls in 2021. 

Traci McChristy is the YWCA’s 
volunteer and outreach director 
and has worked with the St. Jo- 
seph location for 16 years. Orig- 
inally starting off in the organi- 
zation’s teenage parent program, 
McChristy said that over the years 
she’s learned a lot about domestic 
violence, such as why women of- 
ten return to their abusers. 

“Tt could be economic, they 
could be scared because they 
don’t want anything to happen 
to that pet that they have to leave 
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behind, they worry about uproot- 
ing their kids and changing what 
they’re used to — their schedules, 
their routines,” McChristy said. 
“So there’s just so many reasons 
why a person doesn’t leave a do- 
mestic violence situation.” 

All of the YWCA’s domestic 
violence advocates have been 
trained to help the abused cre- 
ate a safety plan for when they 
plan to leave their abusive part- 
ner or situation once and for all. 

“That moment when they 
decide that they are leaving for 
good is the most dangerous time 
for them,” McChristy said. “So 
it’s important to have that safe- 
ty plan in place.” 

Another great resource for 
the abused is right here in town, 
the University Wellness Cen- 
ter. Wellness Services offers all 
kinds of counseling for anyone 
in any situation. Wellness Ser- 
vices offer traditional counsel- 
ing, peer wellness coaching and 
for the emergencies, a crisis ser- 
vice, where students, faculty 
and staff can meet with a triage 
counselor at the Wellness Cen- 
ter during business hours or a 
24-hour support line at (888) 
279-8188. Scheduling a session 
with a Wellness Services coun- 
selor just takes a phone call. 

On average, it takes wom- 
en seven attempts to leave an 
abusive relationship. Over the 
years, McChristy has seen some 
of the same people walk into the 
YWCA’s doors more than once. 

“When someone has been 
here, and they’ve gone back to 
their abuser, and they come here 
again, we treat them like it’s the 
first time,” McChristy said. “We 
don’t judge. Because we don’t 
know the reasoning, so we have 
to keep that in mind.” 

The St. Joseph YWCA has 
continuously served over 500 
women a year and have given 
shelter to those in need for over 
16,000 nights. Its facility is lo- 
cated at 304 N. Eighth street. To 
call its crisis hotline, call 800- 
653-1477. 
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In the middle of East Second Street sits North Star Advocacy Center, which is preparing for the turning of the seasons with fall decorations on its front porch. The North Star Advocacy Center 
welcomes victims of sexual and domestic violence with open arms and offers victim advocate services to those in need. 


North Star: Helping domestic violence and 
sexual assault survivors one day at a time 


KENNEDY KALVODA 
News Reporter | @Kkalvoda1 


A pale yellow house sits near 
the end of Second Street. This 
quaint looking house is the home 
of an organization that has done 
a lot for people in the Maryville 
community and beyond — the 
North Star Advocacy Center. 

North Star is an organization 
that specializes in providing ser- 
vices to survivors of domestic 
and sexual violence. Its servic- 
es are provided for victims and 
survivors in Nodaway, Gentry, 
Atchison, Holt and Worth coun- 
ties. The mission of the advoca- 
cy center as stated on its web- 
site, is validating and empower- 
ing victims of domestic and sex- 
ual violence while working to in- 
fluence a cultural change. 

North Star was established 
in July 2002 under the original 
name “The Children and Family 
Center of Northwest Missouri.” 
The organization has contin- 
ued to evolve by expanding its 
services throughout the two de- 
cades it has been serving mem- 
bers of nearby counties. 

It assists with multiple as- 
pects of domestic violence and 
sexual assault. Some examples 
are hospital and medical advo- 
cacy, court advocacy, a 24-hour 
crisis phone to reach a member 
of the North Star team, 24-hour 
shelter for survivors who need it 
and many more services. All of 
the services provided by the ad- 
vocacy center are confidential 
and free of charge. 

In 2021, it served a total of 
321 clients with these various 
direct services, which consist- 
ed of 263 females, 21 males and 
37 children. The advocacy cen- 
ter also received $35,294 in do- 
nated items during 2021. 

Linda Mattson has been the 
executive director of the advo- 
cacy center since 2016. Matt- 
son said that even though she 
is the director, she doesn’t feel 
much pressure in the job. The 
one thing she said she does feel 
pressure about sometimes is 
advertising the advocacy cen- 


ter to the community. 

“T feel that we’re always look- 
ing for ways to reach more vic- 
tims,” Mattson said. “In that 
way, I feel pressure to get the 
word out about our services. 
Because it seems like no matter 
what we do, people still don’t 
know we're here. I just want the 
word to get out.” 

Court/Victim Advocate 
Meghann Kosman said most 
people assume the advocacy 
center is just a shelter for do- 
mestic violence survivors. Be- 
cause of this, they think they 
have to stay in the shelter in or- 
der to receive the services pro- 
vided, which is not the case, and 
many of them aren’t aware of 
the other services that are pro- 
vided by the advocacy center. 

“Once we call ourselves a do- 
mestic, sexual violence shelter, 
a lot of people will just dismiss 
and think ‘well I don’t need that 
service’ and then that leaves 
them unaware of the other ser- 
vices that we provide,” Kosman 
said. “I want people to know that 
those services are available too, 
not just the shelter.” 

North Star is an organiza- 
tion that means many different 
things to the people who are a 
part of it. Mattson said for her 
North Star is a place where peo- 
ple can come and not be judged, 
and it’s a place where domes- 
tic violence survivors are given 
their control and power back. 

Kosman said for her, North 
Star is a place where survivors 
can come to be believed and 
validated. Court Advocate Wy- 
att Williams said for him, North 
Star is a way to improve all five 
counties it serves, and a tool 
that can be used for good in the 
community. On-call Victim Ad- 
vocate Julia Day said for her, 
North Star is exactly like the star 
that it’s named after, a guiding 
light in the darkness of domes- 
tic violence and sexual assault. 

“Being in a domestic violence 
relationship or having been sex- 
ually assaulted can feel like liv- 
ing in the darkness,” Day said 
in an email to The Missouri- 
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an. “You feel so alone and as 
though no one can see you. You 
have nothing but the darkness, 
or abuse, surrounding you. The 
staff at North Star are meant 
to be a light to people who are 
quite literally stuck in the cycle.” 

Mattson wanted people in 
the community to know North 
Star is there to help people al- 
ways, no matter what the spe- 
cific situation they are experi- 
encing may entail. 

“My team here will work and 
do whatever they need to to 
help,” Mattson said. “There are 
a lot of similarities to every sit- 
uation, but every situation is 
unique. We really work hard to 
do whatever we can to help you 
with your unique situation.” 

Day said North Star and the 
work it does in the communi- 
ty doesn’t just assist those who 
are experiencing physically 
abusive relationships. 

“Domestic violence is not just 
physical,” Day said in an email 
to The Missourian. “It includes 
emotional abuse. So many peo- 
ple go without help because of 
the thought ‘well, they've never 
hit me,’ but emotional abuse is 
domestic violence and can leave 
scars that will last longer than 
physical violence.” 

Court Advocate Wyatt Wil- 
liams said he wanted people in 
the community to know that 
North Star is not just an advocacy 
center for women, and it is open 
to anyone who has experienced 
domestic violence or sexual as- 
sault that is in need of assistance. 

“We get the misconception 
that it’s a women’s shelter only, 
but that’s not true,” Williams said. 
“We know that this kind of crime 
doesn’t discriminate. We want to 
be the best for everybody.” 

Mattson said she hopes North 
Star can help educate Maryville 
community members and com- 
munity members of nearby cit- 
ies about how much a problem 
domestic abuse and sexual as- 
sault really is. 

“T think it’s something that 
the general public is still very 
unaware of,'' Mattson said. 


SUBMITTED 


The North Star team poses in front of its 20 bed shelter at 1220 E. Second St. 
Front: Sherry Brown, Krista VonBehren, Wyatt Williams. Back: Julia Day, 
Linda Mattson, Meghann Kosman, Cindy Lemar. 


“Somebody they know is affect- 
ed by this. We just want to keep 
working to reach people and let 
them know we're here for them 
if they need it.” 

Mattson said although there 
is a lot of work to do regarding 
educating people in the commu- 
nity, there are some community 
members who are very support- 
ive of North Star and the work 
it does. She said that their sup- 
port means a lot, and the advo- 
cacy center wouldn’t be there 
without the support. 

Another big part of North 
Star is its volunteers and in- 
terns. Day said that volunteers 
are invaluable to North Star 
and its work. 

“We love our volunteers and 
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so many things that we do for cli- 
ents could not be done without 
them,” Day said in an email to 
the Missourian. “Something as 
simple as coming to the shelter to 
watch a client’s child while that 
client is in a counseling session 
can immensely help the wellbe- 
ing and trajectory for a client.” 
Northwest students who 
have interest in volunteering 
at North Star must be at least 
18 years old to do so, and they 
must pass a background check 
and go through training be- 
fore becoming a volunteer. For 
students who are interested in 
learning more about becom- 
ing a volunteer for North Star, 
email Kosman at advocate1@ 
northstarac.org 
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Missouri 
courts 
protect 
domestic 
violence 
victims 


KIERSTEN HELM 
Missourian Reporter | @TheMissourian 


Every child is raised in a 
household in which they have 
little to no control. There are 
children who may experience 
domestic violence, and the ef- 
fects follow that experience in 
many ways. While there are 
laws to protect these children, 
sometimes the trauma still im- 
pacts their lives. 

Missouri is ranked eighth in 
the nation for domestic violence 
according to a 2010 study by the 
National Coalition Against Do- 
mestic Violence. Court Appoint- 
ed Special Advocates served 
5,052 children in 2021. That is 
5,052 children who have found 
themselves in a domestic vio- 
lence situation and was taken 
to court. This non-profit organi- 
zation advocates for permanen- 
cy on behalf of the child and en- 
sures the needs are met while in 
foster care. 

When an adult victim files 
any form of a protection or- 
der, it only applies to them- 
selves. However, they can file 
for a minor child protection 
order. Current Missouri law 
is that the child of an alleged 
abuser is provided a Guardian 
Ad Litem. This advocate does 
not represent the mother nor 
the father but rather ensures 
the child’s best interest is met. 
These GALs are appointed by 
a judge with a private list of 
qualified individuals that vary 
in each county. They meet with 
most family members through 
an investigation and use their 
best judgment to provide a 
recommendation to the judge 
from an outside perspective. 

Anthony Moreno, an at- 
torney in Kansas City, has 
worked with many families in 
similar situations. 

“The court will appoint the 
GAL, and at the next court ap- 
pearance, the GAL will likely tell 
the court, ‘here’s what my find- 
ings were,” Moreno said. “After 
the time in court, the judge will 
decide what is best for the child.” 

The first step a victim will typ- 
ically take is a protective order. 
This order acts as a band-aid to 
provide safety for the family. In 
court, the parents will create a 
plan that dictates what is allowed 
around the child. This parenting 
plan will address the responsibil- 
ities of the parents, and the stip- 
ulations can range from not con- 
suming substances around the 
child to who picks up the child af- 
ter school. If the parenting plan 
is broken, it will result in a civ- 
il case which can reflect custody 
issues. This is unlike breaking a 
protective order where one can 
go to jail if broken. 

Women who have faced do- 
mestic violence and come to 
the realization that they are 
pregnant are forced to leave it 
up to the courts whether the 
abuser will have access to the 
child. The courts will take into 
consideration if there is any 
evidence of the abuser hurt- 
ing the baby, typically after the 
birth date, or how the baby was 
affected during pregnancy. 

“The father will have to file 
for a paternity case if they were 
never married, and he techni- 
cally has not done anything to 
harm the child because the child 
isn’t born yet. This is the gray 
area that attorneys will have to 
fight,” Moreno said. “Most judg- 
es are going to go from the date 
of birth forward and go ‘can any- 
body prove to me from this case 
forward that there is a specific 
threat to this child?” 

When it comes to proving do- 
mestic violence, it is up to the 
plaintiff in the case to provide 
evidence for the case. Lawyers 
say it is important to document 
everything so it is easier to fight 
in court. This will give the vic- 
tim their voice back. 


TYSON ELLIOTT | PHOTOGRAPHER 
Police Chief Ron Christian sits at his desk in the Maryville Public Safety Office. Christian said many things can lead to a domestic dis- 
turbance call coming in, arguments over finances, child custody or substance abuse. Christian also said hospitalizations and deaths from 
domestic abuse are low and uncommon in Maryville. 


Maryville officers discuss 
domestic disturbance calls 


JAKOB PRATER 
News Editor | @JakobLPrater 


When the police receive a domestic 
disturbance call, a lot can go wrong. 
Whenever police show up to a heated 
domestic situation, or whether it be 
an abusive call or a heated argument, 
problems can arise. Domestic distur- 
bance calls happen often in any juris- 
diction, and according to Police Chief 
Ron Christian, Maryville’s jurisdiction 
is no different. 

“T don’t know if I could give youa 
number, but they’re very common. I 
think they are in almost any jurisdic- 
tion,” Christian said. “That’s one of 
the calls that causes a lot of problems 
because of the heightened emotions 
going on. They’re fairly frequent, 
probably not everyday, but several 
times a week.” 

On an average day, over 20,000 
domestic disturbance calls are made 
in the United States. Domestic dis- 
turbance calls aren’t just dangerous 
for the abused, it can also be a po- 
tentially violent situation for the re- 
sponding officers. 

In 2020, the second highest cause 
of death was firearm-related deaths, 
and seven of those officers were re- 
sponding to a domestic disturbance 
call. 

Lieutenant Deputy Director Mike 
Stolte said a tense or violent domestic 
argument can be triggered easily and 
can escalate quickly, with any number 
of reasons for any kind of argument, 
whether it be physical or verbal. 

When a domestic disturbance call 
comes in, Christian said the first thing 
the situation calls for is safety, both 
the officers and the couple in question. 
They also have to see if any children 
are involved or in the house and make 
sure that they’re taken care of. Some 
incidents are easier to handle than oth- 
ers, but when a domestic disturbance 
call comes in, they never know what 
the situation is going to be like. 

“We get [domestic disturbance 
calls] that get kind of ugly once ina 
while, but fortunately the amount of 
people that are hospitalized or killed 
out of domestic abuse cases are fair- 
ly low in our community,” Christian 
said. “But we get into some bad sit- 


uations, particularly if there’s chil- 
dren involved. That always makes it a 
lot tougher to try to figure out what’s 
going on, and the emotions are even 
higher, and it adds a complicated lay- 
er to any dynamic.” 


66 


Most of these 
situations don’t 
get better on 
their own, 

so we really 
encourage you 
to reach out to 
law enforcement 
or an advocacy 
center of some 
sort,” 
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Christian said there are lots of rea- 
sons why a domestic disturbance call 
can come in. Financial issues are a 
large part of them, and another com- 
mon reason would be arguments over 
child custody. 

Another factor at play is substance 
abuse, whether it causes the fight to 
begin or if nobody’s thinking clear- 


ly. Christian said lots of stressful sit- 
uations can lead to a call coming in, 
mainly the stress of raising children 
and which parent those children will 
live with. 

For advice on how to handle such 
manners, Christian said from the po- 
lice’s point of view of the delicate sit- 
uations, saying that the worst thing 
an abused person can do is not reach 
out for help. 

“The fear that some people will 
run into is that they’re afraid that if 
they say something to someone that 
it makes the situation worse. But we 
would certainly encourage them to 
either reach out to law enforcement 
or to an advocacy center,” Christian 
said. “We believe that getting help 
from an outside source somewhere 
is really critical. Most of these situ- 
ations don’t get better on their own, 
so we really encourage you to reach 
out to law enforcement or an advo- 
cacy center of some sort.” 

Christian said domestic disturbance 
calls are a very tough situation with no 
easy answers. Emotions are very com- 
plicated and hard to deal with, espe- 
cially when certain issues come up, 
such as childcare and housing issues. 

“T wish we can just give you a little 
check sheet. If you just follow these 
six steps, then everything works out 
great,” Christian said. “Life’s just not 
that easy.” 

Domestic abuse is often thought 
of as physical abuse when more often 
than not, it’s something else, like ver- 
bal abuse, emotional abuse or even fi- 
nancial abuse. Christian mentioned 
the challenge that emotional abuse 
cases can bring into a courtroom. It’s 
a lot harder to gather evidence for 
emotional and mental abuse, whereas 
physical abuse can be easily proved by 
a black eye or a bruised torso. 

“Domestic violence and abuse cov- 
ers a broad spectrum of whatever eco- 
nomic class you’re in. You can live in 
this mansion and still have issues, or 
you can live in the slums and have the 
same issues,” Stolte said. 

Christian and Stolte said they en- 
courage anyone who’s a victim of do- 
mestic abuse to reach out to either the 
police or an advocacy center. 
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“LETTFERS-FROM” 


THE FOLLOWING IS AN ACCOUNT FROM VICTIMS OF DOMESTIC VIOLENCE, WHICH MAY CONTAIN TRIGGERS 
FOR THOSE WHO HAVE EXPERIENCED SIMILAR ATROCITIES. THEIR STORIES OF SURVIVAL AND BATTLING 
STIGMAS REMAIN ANONYMOUS. IF YOU OR SOMEONE YOU KNOW HAS EXPERIENCED VIOLENCE, 
PLEASE REACH OUT TO THE RESOURCES LISTED BELOW. 


FROM: ANONYMOUS 


I am a survivor. The word survivor can be used in many ways, but here 
I mean of emotional abuse and all of its repercussions, and the way it de- 
grades a person. Also, the physical harm I caused myself. 

My abuser was my boyfriend. I have known him since kindergarten. The 
summer before high school we started dating. He was completely different 
before we dated. He was charming, and I thought the jealousy was cute. 

Control — he was asking more questions than my mom, to the point 
where I felt like I was walking on eggshells. Phone — he was always ask- 
ing for my phone and asking where I was and who I was with and when I 
could see him, and he would show up at my house on his bike. Putting me 
down — he would tell me that I was ugly, and no one else would date me. 
He threatened my life and my family’s lives. 

I reached out to my support system (mom, school counselor, advocate). I 
was punched in the arm, which is the reason I filed out a police report with 
my mom and advocate, and the school was notified. The self-harm (the cut- 
ting and putting myself down and issues of depression) happened after I left. 

Having to see him every day and continued controlling behavior lead to 
a spiral into a dark place. Now I have learned that no matter the situation, 
I am faced with giving up is not an option. I handled the self-harm through 
private counseling and help of my advocate and a teen support group that 
was offered at North Star Advocacy Center. 

Now Iam a confident young woman again who is able to share my strug- 
gle with you all. Even though I was 14 when my story started, I can say now 
that I’m in my mid twenties, and I am a survivor of my situation. You have 
to love yourself even when you feel as though you don’t deserve it. No one 
can change you but you. 


FROM: ANONYMOUS 


When asked if I wanted to share my story, I asked myself why I would do 
that. I hadn’tunderstood what domestic violence looked like if not a black 
eye. So maybe other people don’t know. 

It’s not okay for another person to hurt you just because you've been in 
a relationship for a long time. I learned when things had been going good 
for a while, pressure would build and something not nice was going to hap- 
pen. I tried to compliment him and do little things to let him know I loved 
him. But I could never prevent him from getting angry. Sometimes I never 
knew what I had done wrong. I found I couldn’t ever say no because that 
would spark a fight. I couldn’t make a decision without first making sure 
it was okay with him. I began to give in and began not to care. Good times 
became infrequent and only lasted a short stretch before something bad 
happened. I tolerated ugly behavior for years but wanted a good relation- 
ship so badly. I forgave and apologized a lot. A friend told me to stop say- 
ing I was sorry all the time and that often what had happened had nothing 
to do with me. Tolerating his abuse and unrepentant behavior wasn’t okay. 

Domestic violence isn’t okay just because other people don’t see it hap- 
pening. There were long periods of time he would refuse to talk to me as 
punishment for something I did or didn’t do. There were times I don’t know 
what I did to receive his silence. For weeks I had to try to make decisions 
about the kids, ask other people for help and was embarrassed when I had 
to say I didn’t know (because he wouldn’t answer me) when asked a ques- 
tion that would normally involve a spouse. Those decisions I made were 
usually wrong, according to him, and he would further punish me by dis- 
appearing until late in the night and draining almost everything out of the 
checking account. I tried to pay the bills, buy groceries and let the kids do 
things on the money I earned. His money went for his hobbies or alcohol, 
and I got into trouble if I asked where his paycheck had gone. That wasn’t 
okay, but I felt I couldn’t say anything more. It’s not okay that he kept re- 
minding me he could hurt me or worse . . . He let me know the guns were 
loaded and close by. He got in my face, cursed and said we wouldn’t be 
talking any further about what I wanted to talk about. I stopped most of 
my talking at home. 

It’s not okay to frighten another person. It’s not okay when you don’t 
know... he did things to me when I slept. I was embarrassed and didn’t tell. 

I kept thinking that if only I were smarter, skinnier and didn’t com- 
plain. But I realized I would never be enough for someone who was okay 
with hurting me. 

Then I told someone what had been happening. They believed me, and 
there was some proof. And they helped me. I met other women that shared 
their story, and we cried together because what had happened to us wasn’t 
okay. I learned about domestic violence. It had been part of my life for a 
long time. 

Now, I’m healing and forgiving myself. I am brave. I know freedom from 
domestic violence, and it is more than okay! 


RESOURCES: 


NORTH STAR ADVOCACY 
CENTER 
660.562.2320 


NODAWAY COUNTY 
SHERIFF’S DEPARTMENT 
660.582.7451 


UNIVERSITY POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 
660.562.1254 


WELLNESS SERVICES 
660.562.1348 


FROM: ANONYMOUS 


Iam a survivor of DV. I was with a guy who at first was everything I 
thought I wanted in a relationship. We did things together as a couple. He 
was sweet and attentive towards me, but as time went on, he became more 
controlling and then the physical abuse started along with the mental and 
emotional along with verbal abuse. 

He tried to set me on fire where I had to jump out of a two-story bedroom 
window to escape him. I suffered poly traumas that has affected my way of 
life. But Iam ALIVE and doing good and getting stronger every day. I AM 
A SURVIVOR!!! 


FROM: ANONYMOUS 


For years, my brain associated domestic violence with married couples 
where the woman was always the victim to physical abuse. All the movies and 
tv shows made it look this way. So it came as a surprise when someone had 
to sit me down and explain to me that I was a victim of domestic violence. 

When I was at the young age of 16, I was dating a man who I loved, who I 
trusted with my life. From an outsider’s perspective, he had everything that 
a girl wanted. He looked like he would always respect you, no matter what. 
I have to give him credit for putting on such a good front. 

For nearly two years, my partner physically and emotionally abused me. 

Thad just left school and went to his house. We sat in his living room, watch- 
ing a movie when the argument formed from nowhere. He had accused me of 
being too friendly with one of my friends, assuming that I had been cheating 
on him. The talking morphed into yelling and within a matter of minutes, a 
remote was thrown past me and into the wall. Before I could realize what had 
happened, a glass was shattered against the wall and I was struck with a book. 

He immediately ran to me apologizing for what he had done. Telling me that 
he had overreacted, and that it would never happen again. I was in love, so I be- 
lieved him. I wish I could say that it never happened again, but I would be lying. 

For months, every little argument left me with bruises, scratches and even 
hand prints. I was being treated like a worn down punching bag at a boxing 
gym. The only difference between that and myself was each time I was hit 
or punched, I was manipulated either immediately or within a few hours. 

He would knock my feet out from underneath me, causing me to fall to the 
ground. He would pin me down and scream in my face. He would grab some 
part of my body and drag me. He would choke me until I wasn’t able to breathe. 
He would slam on the breaks and watch my head slam into the dashboard. 

Through all of that and more, the one thing that always stayed constant — 
he never touched my face. If I had a bruise on my arms or legs, it just looked 
like an accident. In his mind, no one would say anything, it’s not on my face. 
He was right, no one said anything. Even if they did, it was an easy lie, “I fell.” 

I don’t even think that the physical abuse was even the worst part. I could 
take a punch and hear the apology, it was a routine that I had gotten used 
to. For me, the worst of it wasn’t physical, it was emotional. And I’m not just 
talking about the manipulation or apologies. 

At some point in our relationship, I lost every single one of my friends. I 
wish I was over exaggerating, but unfortunately, this was my reality. I wasn’t 
trusted to be with anyone else. 

Any time that I wanted to do anything without him, I had to ask and that 
conversation would lead to either him manipulating me into staying or physical 
remark. Eventually, I got tired of having to do this, so I chose to not leave him. 

I knew that ifI continued putting up with it for any longer, I would end up 
dead. I was genuinely terrified for my life. I knew that if I stuck around for 
much longer, I was never going to recover. I didn’t know what to do or who 
to go to. I had lost all my friends, and my family barely saw me. 

After 21 months of being with him, all of it came to an end. I still had no 
one, so losing him was losing the only person I had left. 

I remember the feeling after just one week of being out of that relation- 
ship, I felt at ease, my bruises were near gone and I finally remembered what 
being happy felt like. 

It took work and time to build new friendships, but more importantly, gain 
those old ones back. To this day, some of those friends still are unaware of 
why I stopped talking to them. I never quite figured out how to tell people 
what I had gone through, and some people didn’t believe me. 

It still affects me to this day. I can’t look people in the eyes, and I have a hard 
time opening up about how I am feeling. I completely shut down during argu- 
ments or high tension conversations. I flinch every time someone touches me, 
and I don’t know how to accept a hug. But the one that I hate the most is when 
my right hand shakes anytime I’m scared, nervous or upset. I freak out that peo- 
ple are seeing the weak side of me, the vulnerable side, the one he preyed on. 

I still have days that I convince myself that I overreacted, and if I would 
have stayed, we would’ve gotten past it and been happy or something. But 
most days, I think about how this man, this terrible human being, ruined me 
and changed my life forever. 
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“UCO is always atough match- 
up. We are very similar to them 
in the way we play,” Kirchhoefer 
said. “We will focus on our side 
of the net and not let the environ- 
ment get to us. We are just excit- 
ed to get down there and hope- 
fully bring home another win.” 


Northwest Football 


Northwest football and 
Pittsburg State have 
played each other 24 
times while both teams 
are ranked. 


Northwest Volleyball 


Northwest volleyball 
defeated Central 
Oklahoma both times 
during the 2021 
season. 


Maryville Football 


Maryville football has 
outscored its previous 
three opponents 
131-47. Maryville and 
Lutheran North have 
never played each 
other. 


The Bearcats will look to add 
a second win in Edmond to their 
history books, but on the next 
day, Oct. 8, Northwest will go on 
a road trip to Wichita, Kansas, 
for a matchup with another 
MIAA foe, Newman (7-11). 

“Most of our team is actual- 
ly used to our tough schedule of 
travel, play, travel, play,” Kirch- 
hoefer said. “So, I think we are 
going to get another win over 
Newman as well.” 

The ’Cats have never lost to 
the Jets, boasting an 11-0 all- 
time record against Newman. 

The Bearcats will finally 
return to Bearcat Arena fora 
three-game homestand and a 
chance at revenge against the 
Jennies Oct. 11. Earlier in the 
season, UCM escaped with a 3-2 
victory against Northwest Sept. 
7 in Warrensburg, Missouri. The 
Bearcats will have the advantage 
of the home crowd, as Northwest 
is undefeated at home this season. 

“We're excited to be home, 
and UCM will be a great game 
to open up with,” Ferguson 
said. “Everyone in the MIAA 
is tough competition. There’s 
been a lot of teams that are 
usually in the bottom half of 
the conference that are tak- 
ing down top teams. So, we’re 
excited to play a good match 
against UCM and kind of come- 
back from what happened ear- 
lier this season.” 

“We have almost been pre- 
paring for the UCM match 
since we lost,” Kirchhoefer 
said. “We have certain drills 
throughout practice each week 
that focus on winning tough 
five-set matches. We are all ex- 
cited to get another chance to 
play them soon.” 

After the games against Cen- 
tral Oklahoma, Newman and 
Central Missouri, Northwest 
will have a rematch against 
Washburn at home Oct. 14, 
then to end the home stretch the 
Bearcats will clash with Empo- 
ria State (4-13) Oct.15. 

“It is really special to be at 
home for the whole week,” Kirch- 
hofer said. “I know many girls on 
the team are looking forward to 
it. We are also all excited to get to 
play in front of our home crowd 
again and hopefully stay unde- 
feated at home.” 
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“It’s just preparation,” Wag- 
ner said. “We stress winning the 
game Monday through Thurs- 
day or Monday through Friday 
for our Saturday games.” 

Getting its starting running 
back helped the offense find 
its footing the last few games, 
said Wagner. 

The Crusaders aren’t the 


BATTLE 
CONTINUED FROM A8& 


The upcoming game will be 
the 24th meeting between the 
two teams when both come into 
the game ranked in the AFCA 
poll. Northwest is 16-7 when both 
are ranked. This will be the 14th 
matchup where the squads are in 
the top 10. The Bearcats also have 
the advantage in that scenario with 
a 9-4 record against the Gorillas 
when they’re both in the top 10. 
However, this is the mere ninth 
game where Pitt is ranked above 
Northwest, but the Bearcats are 
5-4 in those games as well. 


985 S. Main St. 
Maruyuille, MO 
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only team on a hot streak. The 
Spoofhounds have outscored 
their opponents 131-47 in the 
last three games. 

Webb said the offense fo- 
cuses on execution, not on 
scoring points. 

“Four games we executed well 
and in two games we didn’t ex- 
ecute well,” Webb said. “That’s 
what our 4-2 record means.” 

This will be the first time 
Lutheran North and Maryville 


“T think it’s definitely a big 
game when you look at it from the 
outside looking in,” Jordon said. 
“But, I think inside the locker 
room, we just kind of want to take 
it as another game. We just want 
to continue to focus on ourselves 
and focus on what we're doing.” 

“Tm excited for our kids to get 
the opportunity to go play in the 
environment they’re going to have 
down there,” Rich Wright said. 

The two best scoring defens- 
es in the MIAA will be on dis- 
play between the Bearcats and 
Gorillas. Northwest allows 14.4 
points per game, while Pitt al- 
lows an average of 14.8 points. 
The Gorillas also own the No. 
2 scoring offense in the confer- 
ence with 31.4 points per game. 

Brian Wright said some of the 
success on defense for the Goril- 
las comes from the players’ abil- 
ity to move around when they 
need to. He said the defense can 
create multiple schemes due to 
the players’ versatility. 

“We've got a lot of good 
players on our defense,” Brian 
Wright said. 

Part of the success of the Go- 
rillas’ offense has come from its 
rushing attack, led by sophomore 
running back Caleb Lewis. Lewis 
ranks third in the MIAA in rush- 


TYSON ELLIOT PHOTOGRAPHER 
Maryville football junior receiver Delton Davis flies high for a catch, resulting in a touchdown against the Benton 
Cardinals Sept. 30. The Spoofhounds compete against the 4-2 Lutheran North’s Crusaders Oct. 7. 


have ever played each other. 
Both coaches said they have 
respect for the other and know 
this game will be a challenge 
for both sides. 

“Lutheran North is a very 
skilled team — our hands will 
be full,” Webb said. “Luther- 
an North beat a strong unde- 
feated MICDS school, which is 
a very impressive win. We will 
have to execute and play well to 
stop their offense.” 


ing yards per game with 84.4. 
On the other side of the ball, the 
Bearcats boast a rushing defense 
that has allowed a mere 41 rush- 
ing yards per week — the No. 1 
rush defense in Division II. 

“They re big up front. I think 
it starts there,” Rich Wright said 
about Pitt’s offensive line. 

Rich Wright said the Goril- 
las are very well coached in all 
three phases of the game. He 
said they do a nice job of using 
every blocker to their advantage, 
and it starts with how well they 
set things up with their schemes. 

The game of football can be 
very demanding, especially when 
it comes to a top-10 showdown 
that could ultimately decide con- 
ference titles and regional rank- 
ings at the end of the regular sea- 
son. Jordon said it’s important for 
every player to not just be physi- 
cally healthy, but mentally as well. 

“Mentality is a huge part, I 
think, especially in today’s age,” 
Jordon said. “I think being able to 
get away from football at times, 
and not always be 100% football, 
is a big part of it. Ithink the time 
we spend with our teammates in 
the locker room and outside of 
practice and film, helps us stay 
mentally healthy and helps us 
produce on the field.” 
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RIVER BOYD 
Sports Reporter | @RiverBoyd5 


Maryville football will travel 
171 miles to play Lutheran North 
in Macon, Missouri. This is the 
second time the Spoofhounds 
have competed in a neutral site 
game so far this season. 

This neutral site game is dif- 
ferent from the rest of the con- 
tests on the Spoofhounds’ slate 
because this time it takes place on 
a Saturday afternoon. Typically, 
Saturdays are reserved for college 
teams, but Oct. 8 the Hounds and 
the Crusaders have the opportu- 
nity of joining that group as they 
take the field Saturday. 

Coach Matt Webb said his 
team will have its hands full. 

“You earn the right to play 
on Saturdays,” Webb said. “In 
the past, our team has played in 
playoff games on Saturdays, so 
it’s not intimidating.” 

The Crusaders (4-2) and 
Spoofhounds (4-2) share a sim- 
ilar loss as both squads lost to 
Blair Oaks earlier in the season. 
Maryville is 3-1 since that loss, 
with its only other loss coming 
from Midland Empire Confer- 
ence rival St. Pius X. 

After starting the season 1-2, 
Lutheran North has won three 
straight games, including a 34- 
18 win against then-undefeated 
Mary Institute and Saint Louis 
Country Day School Oct.1. 

Lutheran North coach Kyle 
Wagner said part of why his 
team has gotten better was that 
in the last two weeks the team 
has gotten healthy. 

“We've been able to get ona 
little streak and kind of found 
our identity,” Wagner said. “We 
knew we had a tough schedule 
to start the season, so we just 
kept our heads down and con- 
tinued to work.” 

It appears the identity of the 
team is to execute the game plan 
on both sides of the ball. In the last 
three games, the Crusaders have 
outscored their opponents 163-25. 


UP NEXT 


MHS vs. Lutheran North 
2 p.m. Oct. 8 
Macon, Missouri 
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Northwest junior wide receiver Kashan Griffin completes a 45-yard catch against Missouri Western during the Bearcat’s 16-3 win over Missouri 


Western Oct. 1. He is averaging 97. 


8 all-purpose yards per game through the first five weeks of the season. 


Top-10 battle for Northwest 


WESLEY MILLER 


Sports Editor | @wesleymiller360 UP NEXT 
early 30 miles north from the Oklahoma and Kan- No. 9 NW vs. No. 7 Pittsburg State 
sas state line sits a town with a population of over 2 p.m. Oct. 8 


20,000. Inside the town is a university with over 


Pittsburg, Kansas 


6,000 students. At the university is a football stadium that 
can seat 8,343 fans. 

That town is Pittsburg, Kansas, and that university 
is Pittsburg State. Carnie Smith Stadium — nicknamed 
“The Jungle” — is the site for the Gorillas’ home games 
and the site for Northwest football’s Week 6 matchup. 

For the Bearcats Oct. 8, “Welcome to the Jungle” 
will mean more than just a pregame warmup song by 
Guns N’ Roses. 

Pitt will attempt to fill those 8,343 seats for when the 
Bearcats make the roughly 212-mile trek south to their 
MIAA foe. Coach Rich Wright said his team’s preparation 
remains the same as it does every week, even against the 
team currently No. 1 in the MIAA standings. 

“I think when you play at Northwest Missouri State, 
you pick up a lot of rivalry games, but, historically, Pitt 
State has always been one of the biggest,” Wright said. 

Pitt coach Brian Wright said it’s always a big game 
whenever you have two ranked teams in the same place. 

“Two traditional powerhouses in Division II football 
and two very successful programs,” Brian Wright said. 
“We have a great atmosphere here. We have a great fan 
base. It’s always special for our players to play in front 
of their family and friends. We have a good environment 


here, and obviously when you bring a team of this cali- 
ber here, it makes it even more special.” 

A season ago, Northwest was forced to overcome a 13-0 
deficit at halftime for the narrow 20-19 win Oct. 9, 2021. The 
Bearcats played at home then, but this game will be North- 
west’s first appearance in The Jungle since 2018. 

Northwest has won three consecutive games over Pitt. 
However, according to Rich Wright, only four of his players 
have ever played at Pitt before. Sophomore safety Rhett Jor- 
don said he thinks it'll be fun to play in a hostile environment. 

“We know what that environment is like, but that 
noise will be flipped to the other side of the ball,” Jor- 
don said. “It'll be a challenge, but I think we’re up for 
it. I think we know how to handle it.” 

The impact of the game goes beyond how many seats are 
full at Carnie Smith Stadium or how loud the fans who occupy 
them are. Both teams enter the game ranked in the top 10 in 
the latest American Football Coaches Association Division II 
Top 25 poll. Pittis No. 7 and Northwestis No. 9, respectively. 
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End of road trip approaches for Northwest i tc 


RIVER BOYD 
Sports Reporter | @RiverBoyd5 


Northwest volleyball will be 
back on the road again after three 
straight road matches, including 
two matches one day apart. The 
Bearcats traveled a total of 10 
hours to play Nebraska-Kearney 
and Fort Hays. 

The Bronchos will be the fourth 
match of the No. 10 Bearcats’ five- 
match road trip. Northwest is 2-1 
on this road trip, including two 
sweeps over Missouri Southern 
Sept. 24 and Fort Hays Oct.1. The 
Bearcats’ lone loss came from a 
sweep by No. 5 Nebraska-Kear- 
ney Sept. 30. 

Junior right side Jaden Fer- 
guson led the team in kills in the 
matches against Hays and Nebras- 
ka-Kearney, with 10 kills in the 


match against the Lopers and 12 
lulls against the Tigers. Freshman 
middle hitter Kate Frakes pitched 
in with 12 kills in the Fort Hays 
match, along with one block. 

After being swept by Nebras- 
ka-Kearney, the team was able to 
bounce back with a sweep over 
Hays. Ferguson and Frakes said 
it’s a testament to the team to be 
able to respond as well as it did, 
even after a loss. 

“Kearney is always a tough place 
to play in. They’re a good team, 
they're really solid,” Ferguson said. 
“But, coming back, we just knew 
we had another opportunity to 
come out, show what we’re made 
of and get a good win under us.” 

“T think that’s just kind of our 
culture as a team,” Frakes said. 

Now, the Bearcats (12-4) are 
faced with a match against newly 


UP NEXT 


NW vs. Central Oklahoma 
6 p.m. Oct. 7 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


NW vs. Newman 
3 p.m. Oct. 8 
Wichita, Kansas 


ranked Central Oklahoma (17-2). 
Central was ranked No. 24 in the 
latest American Volleyball Coach- 
es Association Division II Top 25 
poll. Central is 17-2 on the year, its 
two losses coming from the Lop- 
ers and the Gorillas. The Bronchos 
have two top-25 wins against No. 
23 Central Missouri (10-6) and No. 
12 Washburn (13-3). 
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DAKOTA WEAVER PHOTO EDITOR 
Junior setter Alyssa Rezac sets the ball up for sophomore middle hitter 
Avery Kemp. Rezac had 33 assists against Pittsburg State Sept. 21. 


